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founded on securities, however, the Canadians, after ample consideration, 
rejected. They prefer to adhere to their traditional policy of a bank cir- 
culation resting solely on the credit of the banking corporations, under 
safeguards of law. No reserve is required, and no definite securities are 
pledged, but the notes are made a first lien on all the assets of a failing 
bank. That such a circulation has been successfully operated for many 
years to the profit of the banks and the public convenience, without the 
least loss to note-holders, is a matter of history. That it possesses the 
capital advantage of elasticity is well shown in this book. Just here is 
the weak spot in our American monetary system in its present condition. 
Since the repeal of the "Sherman Act" there has been absolutely no 
elastic element left in our circulation, a state of things which must, 
before long, become intolerable. The critical reader will note in this 
book, now and then, a crudity of expression natural to an unpractised 
writer, which will, no doubt, trouble the author more than any one else. 

William W. Folwell. 

The Arnold Prize Essay for 1894 was a monograph on The Expulsion 
of the Jews from England in I2Q0, by B. L. Abrahams, which is now issued 
as a thin book (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 83 pp.). The treatise is an 
interesting and valuable one, based on varied and careful research. Mr. 
Abrahams treats the history of the Jews in England from the Conqueror's 
time, but especially in the thirteenth century. He shows how the eco- 
nomic policy of the towns closed to the Jews other careers than that of the 
money-lender, and how the increase of popular hostility towards them was 
accompanied by the decrease of their financial importance to the Crown, 
until, under the influence of the decrees of the Council of Lyons, Edward 
I., in 1275, forbade them the pursuit of usury. He exhibits the efforts 
of the king toward a statesmanlike policy with relation to his Jews, 
and the mode in which that effort was made vain by their isolation, at 
once compulsory and voluntary. The motives and events which led to 
the final act of expulsion are set forth, together with its execution and 
results. 

Mr. Irving B. Richman, Consul-General of the United States in Swit- 
zerland, residing at St. Gallen, has published a small book on a neighbor- 
ing state, the interesting little half-canton of Appenzell Innere Rhoden, 
— Appenzell; Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- Rho den ; a 
Swiss Study (London and New York, Longmans, 206 pp.). The portion 
of the book devoted to the history of the canton, somewhat less than a 
half, gives a plain, intelligible, and interesting account of its devel- 
opment from Roman times to the present century. The author's con- 
clusions on the questions of primitive property and primitive democracy, 
so far as they are illustrated by Inner Appenzell, are of interest: "In 
what has been said it is not intended to advance the proposition that in 
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Inrter-Rhoden the Mark, in all its technical features, was a primary insti- 
tution. It is not intended to assert that, technically, there was not over- 
lordship, or that private property did not exist. The proposition which 
is advanced is, that there must have been in this region, primarily, a con- 
siderable number of persons practically freemen, and that the Almend of 
to-day, with its tincture of communism, not improbably points to a yet 
more communistic and autonomous Almend in the past." 

The ardent, almost passionate, study of the career of Napoleon, which 
forms the most characteristic incident of recent historical research, but 
which has been rather popular and hero-worshipping than scientific, has 
extended itself to all whose lives in any way touched or influenced the 
famous Corsican adventurer. The beautiful creole who filled so large a 
part in the private life of the Emperor has of course come in for her share 
of adulation. The latest book devoted to her is the production of Mr. 
Frederick A. Ober {Josephine Empress of the French, New York, The 
Merriam Company, 1895, pp. vi, 458), who is better known as a traveller 
in the West Indies with a charming gift of description than as a historian. 
It may be said at once that his book is historically worthless; it is a mere 
rhapsody of admiration, interspersed with attacks on Josephine's detract- 
ors, and reads more like a volume of devotions in honor of a saint than 
a sober biography. Now all the eloquence in the world cannot make 
Josephine a saint. She was a charming woman indeed, and possessed 
a winning grace that attracted men about her throughout her career, but 
by the universal confession of her contemporaries, she shared the loose 
morality of her epoch, and never showed herself of the stuff of which 
heroines, saints, or ordinary good women are made. Mr. Ober's admira- 
tion of Josephine has led him into transports that are occasionally some- 
what ridiculous, as in the account on page 50 of the crayfish, who, "bolder 
than the rest, sallied forth and nipped the future Empress' little toe, think- 
ing — and rightly — that it was a bonne-bouche worth some risk to reach." 
The most interesting part of Mr. Ober's volume deals with the early life of 
Josephine on the island of Martinique. He has visited the haunts of her 
childhood and collected the local traditions of the inhabitants about her 
early life. Some of the traditions are rather absurd, or at least absurdly 
described, but others, on the contrary, throw a vivid light upon the life 
of a French planter in the West Indies during the last century. Several 
illustrations are given of places in Martinique connected with the early 
history of Josephine and of her family, including a picture of Josephine's 
birthplace. The book is one which deserves to be added, for the reasons 
mentioned, to the library of any one collecting literature about Josephine, 
or even about Napoleon, but it cannot be considered as history in any 
sense of the word, and must be relegated to the department of rhapsodical 
biography or looked upon as a curious development of the Napoleon 
craze. 

H. M. S. 
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A series of volumes entitled Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times is inaugurated by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, and is doubtless 
destined to much popularity. Such popularity will be well deserved if all 
the volumes of the series are as excellent as the first, Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle's Margaret Winthrop. The subject is well chosen, for seldom does 
colonial history present the relations of a husband and a wife in so great 
fulness and beauty as in the case of John and Margaret Winthrop. If 
the story of the wife cannot be told independently of that of her husband, 
and if Mrs. Earle has been sometimes led into the narration of matters of 
early Massachusetts history with which Margaret Winthrop had personally 
little to do, yet there is in her letters more abundant material for the 
delineation of her individual personality and life than will often be at the 
service of those who may write the subsequent volumes of the series. Mrs. 
Earle has based her little volume upon careful research, and has made it 
an interesting, graceful, and by no means unsubstantial contribution to 
the knowledge of Puritan life in Old and New England. 

Mr. James Schouler's History of the United States of America under 
the Constitution has won its way by substantial merits into such popularity 
as to require a new edition (" Revised Edition," five volumes ; New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) . A map of the United States at an appropriate period 
has been added to each volume. New plates have been made for the first 
two volumes. In these a considerable number of small improvements has 
been made, partly corrections of matter, partly ameliorations of style. The 
only important additions seem to be in passages in which the great states- 
men of the period — Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton — are characterized. 
One notes the effects of the author's special studies for his little book on 
Jefferson, but sees surprisingly little modification arising from the publica- 
tion of Mr. Henry Adams' volumes, whose contribution to the knowledge 
of the period has been enormous, though his view of Jefferson is doubt- 
less in many ways unsatisfactory to Mr. Schouler. The third, fourth, and 
fifth volumes are printed from the plates used heretofore. The plates are 
somewhat worn, but the right-minded reader may derive consolation from 
the thought which this suggests, of the wide diffusion of a good book. 

A doctoral dissertation of very much more than ordinary value is The 
Origin and Development of the United States Senate, by Clara Hannah 
Kerr, of Cornell University (Ithaca, Andrus and Church, 197 pp.). After 
discussion of the formation of the Senate in the convention of 1787, its 
subsequent history is taken up topically, one chapter being devoted to the 
election of senators and organization of the Senate ; another to the history 
of the Senate's development and practices as a legislative body; another 
to the Senate as an executive body; and another to the Senate as a judi- 
cial tribunal. 

The research upon each point of senatorial procedure has been exceed- 
ingly thorough, the mode of representation is clear, and the judgments 
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are sensible and moderate. Students of constitutional history will be 
much indebted to the book. 

It is proper to call attention to a slip on page 31, where, in speaking 
of the representation of both parties in committees of the Senate, the 
author says : " Mr. King, who had served in the Senate since the adoption 
of the constitution, stated in 1844 that it was the invariable practice." 
William R. King, who made the speech alluded to in 1844, had served 
in the Senate since 18 19, an unusually long period, but not so extraordi- 
nary as that which is suggested in the text. 

Every study which includes the early history of the United States 
Senate increases regret that for information respecting its proceedings we 
are obliged to rely so largely on the diary of the atrabilious and parvani- 
mous Maclay. It is much to be hoped that sometime other and better 
narratives than his may be forthcoming. To no documents on constitu- 
tional history would the pages of this Review be more gladly thrown open 
than to a good narrative or journal of this kind. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has just issued the thirteenth 
volume of its Historical Collections, edited and annotated, like its prede- 
cessors, by the corresponding secretary of the society, Mr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. An important portion of the contents arises out of the presen- 
tation to the society by Mr. Alfred E. Bulger, of Montreal, of the papers 
of his father, Captain A. H. Bulger, who was in command of Fort McKay 
during the greater part of the period 1814-1815, during which the Fox- 
Wisconsin waterway was occupied by the British. These papers are now 
printed, and with them the papers of James Duane Doty, who was sec- 
retary in Governor Cass's expedition to Lake Superior and the sources 
of the Mississippi River in 1820, and had an important part in the 
agitation for the organization of a separate territory in Wisconsin. 
The first territorial census, taken in 1836, is printed in detail. The vol- 
ume also has notes of the early lead mining in the Galena-River region, 
by the editor, and articles by Dr. O. G. Libby on the significance of the 
lead and shot trade in early Wisconsin history; by Mr. X. Martin on the 
Belgians in northeastern Wisconsin ; and by the editor and Father Chrys- 
ostom Verwyst on the history of Chequamegon Bay. 

A historical review must very seldom feel called upon to take notice of 
books of genealogy. But if there be any American family whose private 
records are a matter of public history, that of Lee is surely such. It is 
doubtful whether, all generations considered, any other family could make 
so substantial a claim to be, historically, the most distinguished in the 
United States. Beginning with Colonel Richard Lee and his grandson, 
President Thomas Lee, the roll of eminent names includes the latter' s 
sons, Thomas Ludwell, Richard Henry, Francis Lightfoot, William, and 
Arthur, Governor Henry Lee, Charles Lee, the attorney-general, Richard 
Bland Lee, Governor Thomas Sim Lee, Admiral S. P. Lee, General 
Robert E. Lee, the greatest name of all, and the three younger generals 
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of the name, of whom two are still living. But it is not simply the inclu- 
sion of these noted names that gives historical importance to the portly 
volume which Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee of Philadelphia now publishes 
under the title of Lee of Virginia, 1642-1892, Biographical and Genea- 
logical Sketches of the Descendants of Colonel Richard Lee (Philadelphia, 
the Editor, 586 pp.). The materials published in the book, collected 
during many years with great care by the late Cassius F. Lee, jr., of 
Alexandria, and by the present editor, include a large mass of varied 
and interesting historical matter, illustrating the history of Virginia and 
of the Union. In each generation, and especially under each great name, 
one finds a rich store of letters and documents hitherto unprinted, con- 
tributing in an important degree to our knowledge of Virginian political 
and social life from the days of Colonel Richard to those of General 
Robert Lee. The work of the editors has been done in a critical and 
scholarly manner, and the book has interesting illustrations taken mostly 
from portraits and coats-of-arms. Incidentally much information is 
given concerning Virginian families with which the Lees intermarried. 
A word of criticism must be offered respecting the arrangement. 
From the point of view of genealogy it is orderly and perfectly satisfac- 
tory. But it is plain that the book will have, and was intended to have, 
importance from the point of view of history also. Now the historical 
student will find it hard to use, and will almost be reminded of the Rev. 
Professor Richard Henry Lee, whose lives of his grandfather and grand- 
uncle, with the papers on which he based them, afflict the investigator with 
a pain almost proportioned to their value. It is far easier to search for the 
historical materials contained in this book, for they are printed in con- 
nection with the names of the persons to whom they relate, and those 
personal names are arranged in proper genealogical order and are admi- 
rably indexed. But if the materials connected with any given name were 
arranged in a strictly chronological order, and if there were an index of 
some sort to the historical as well as to the genealogical matter, the grati- 
tude of the reader would be much increased. 

In the spring of 1895 Mr. Joshua W. Caldwell printed in the Knoxville 
Tribune a series of articles upon the constitutional history of Tennessee. 
They were written in aid of an effort for a constitutional convention, yet 
were historical and not controversial in their character. The articles, in a 
revised form, are now published as a book (Cincinnati, The Robert Clarke 
Company, 1895, pp. xiv, 183), under the title Studies in the Constitutional 
History of Tennessee. The book begins with the Watauga Association and 
the history of Cumberland and Franklin. Dwelling but slightly upon the 
organization of the Southwest Territory, it deals at some length with the 
constitutions of 1796, 1834, and 1870, and the progressive amendments 
to the same. It is quite unpretending, yet has a distinct value as a sen- 
sible, fair-minded, and intelligent sketch of a subject not without impor- 
tance for readers outside of Tennessee. 
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Mr. Noah Brooks' Washington in Lincoln's Time (New York, The 
Century Co., 328 pp.) is one of the best books of its class. Going to 
Washington in 1862, as correspondent of the Sacramento Union, Mr. 
Brooks remained there until after the close of the Civil War, and wrote 
newspaper letters nearly every day. These, preserved in volumes of scrap- 
books, with other materials carefully kept, form the basis of his reminis- 
cences. Mr. Brooks had very unusual opportunities of getting the best 
kind of material for such a book. He had a familiar acquaintance with 
many of the most important persons in Washington, and especially with 
Lincoln, with whom he had been almost intimate in Illinois several years 
before the war. Beside these superior opportunities, he has abilities, as 
a writer of reminiscences, far surpassing those of the ordinary newspaper 
correspondent. The book is exceedingly entertaining and graphic, and 
is also of real value to the student of history, first because of its accurate 
and vivid portrayal of the surface of Washington life during a momentous 
period, and secondly because it presents a first-hand narrative of several 
famous events and political complications. Especially pleasing is Mr. 
Brooks' contribution to a knowledge of Lincoln, whom he depicts with 
admiration, yet with candor. 



